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| THE FLYING LEAP. 

Tar day had proved more than ordinarily oppres- 
sive at Alexandretta ; and when I say this, I am 
saying a great deal, as I believe you, reader, will 

Inclined to admit on learning that the every-day 
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temperature at this place was 99° Fahrenheit in 

the shade, during the months of June, July, and 

August; while, in addition to this excessive 

heat, there was a fearful absence of air; there 

was not so much as one of those fierce hot desert 
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winds which often dry up a cistern in a few hours, 
but which admit of a remedy in the shape of 
cuscus-punkahs, and other precautions and allevi- 
ations usually adopted by Indians, and to which 
we might easily have resorted ourselves ; but no, 
there was not even a breath of air to stir ever so 
gently the light gauzy pennant that dangled lazily 
from the tall mast of the consular flag-staff. There 
had been for some time a perfect stagnation in na- 
ture. The myriads of frogs that croaked loudly 
and discordantly throughout the winter and spring 
had deserted their damp marshy quagmires, and 
emigrated by thousands at a time to the banks of 
a neighbouring stream, where the tall bulrushes 
in a measure protected them from the intense heat 
of the sun’s rays, which had already rapidly parehed 
up the morasses and stagnant pools, leaving the air 
foul with miasma. The low ground around us was 
clothed with a sickly vapourish yellow cloud, 
which loomed with a mysterious foreboding of 
plague hovering over the hapless town. The very 
sea seemed to have been frightened out of its 
usual gambols, and no longer leapt wildly upon 
the sandy beach, but, instead, came softly rippling 
over the little pebbles and stones, as though fear- 
ful of awakening the demon of pestilence from his 
dreamy slumber of woe and death. As for the 
mountains, they looked fiercely on—red-hot specta- 
tors of our sufferings and our fears—careful, how- 
ever, to weave about their heads and summits thick 
clouds like turbans, to protect them from a coup 
de soleil. Only us poor mortals, plodding in the 
sultry plains, were without refuge and relief. 

Onr lot, for the time being, had been east therein, 
and to that spot we were rivetted by the continual 
and inexorable calls of that despotic but wealthy 
sovereign, Commerce. It little eoncerned the 
merchants in London or Paris, Berlin or Amster- 
dam, or their agents at Aleppo or Baghdad, 
whether we poor factors had one or fifty attacks of 
fever during the 365 days of the year, so long as 
their business was attended to; and if we fell 
sick, or died, it simply gave rise to an interjection 
such as, “Ah! poor fellow! well, I hope he has 
left the accounts all square ;” and then, some one 
else was sent to follow im our footsteps, or to share 
in better fortune. 

This icular summer, and especially the day 
to which I am now alluding, had been more than 
ordinarily hot and sickly. at very morning we 
had conveyed to their last resting-places three of our 
own countrymen—men in the prime and vigour of 
life—sailors who had only two short months pre- 
viously left the delightful climate of England, 
full of joy and hope, and who had been cut off 
within the space of thirty-six hours. Ah! that 
was @ fearful season for us isolated beings. Still, 
somehow or other, we lived on from day to day, 
brave in the ¢ourage inspired by the thought, that 
so long as we sought to rely solely upon His 
mercy, the hollow of whose palm could effectuall 
overshadow us, there was nothing to fear or dread. 

On the evening of the day in question, we 
watched the sun dip like a.xed-hot coal beyond the 
distant horizon, and we might almost have ex- 
pected, he did look so hot, to hear the waters of 
the ocean bubble up and fiz as the fiery orb seemed 
to sink into its enviably cool bosom. * This was the 
only period, with the exception of the hour before 











sunrise in the morning, that there was even the 
ghost of a hope of a little relaxation and enjoy- 
ment. As usual, we sat in the balcony, inhaling 
with epicurean gusto the small zephyr that came 
stealing over the sea, like a precious balm pouring 
over our lassitude a temporary exhilaration and 
vigour. Even the blue waves disported gently in 
the short-lived twilight, as though unshackled from 
the canses:-that hushed them into an intense calm. 
Now and then a sickly-looking villager tottered 
along the sea-side, with a hand-net flung over his 
shoulder, in search of fish for his morrow’s dinner, 
for it was Lent time among the Greeks, and by 
far the greater portion of the inhabitants were of 
that persuasion. 

By and by, as the shades of night gathered 
rapidly around us, the yet distant but familiar bells 
of a caravan aroused us from lethargy to a keen 
sense of curiosity and pleasurable anticipation. 
Not that a caravan was hy any means a rare event 
with us. On the contrary, caravans, both of mules 
and camels, were of daily, nay, of hourly occur- 
rence in Alexandretta ; but then this particular one 
had Jong been anticipated, for the monthly mail 
from Europe had been some days overdue, and by 
this opportunity letters and files of papers, books, 
and boxes of seeds, and other necessary trifles, 
were expected ; and of their safe arrival at Aleppo 
we had already received intimation by Tartar post. 

Under these circumstances, and considering our 
isolated situation and entire lack of amusement, it 
is needless to say that we hailed these epochs in 
Scanderoon life with intense relish; and, on this 
oceasion, it required only a brief period for us 
languid invalids to start up from our chairs, and 
with agility scamper down the steps, and along 
the sea-side, towards the approaching muleteers. 
The cattergee bashee, or head muleteer, well aware 
that he was possessed of the key to our happiness, 
galloped up to meet us, and, speedily dismount- 
ing, took from his own saddle-bags huge bundles 
of letters and newspapers. The greater mass of 
the former were, as usual, from merchants in 
Aleppo, and, of course, related solely to business. 
These we used to call lettré disgostosi (Anglice, 
disgusting or disagreeable letters), because they 
invariably contained complaints, remonstrances, 
and threats, from perhaps a hundred and fifty 
petty Arab merchants, some of whom received on 


an average about a bale and a half of goods per \ 


annum, because we unhappy factors could not 
satisfy all their wants by despatching nearly three 


thousand bales of manufactures on the backs of | 


the only fifty camels obtainable for love or gold. 
These were, therefore, our lettri disgostosi ; but 


on the present occasion an extraordinary quantity | 


of groups (little parcels containing gold and silver, 
pearls, or d€her valuable jewellery) had arrived 


from Aleppo for shipment to Alexandria and | 


Smyrna; and, until these were safely embarked, 
and the bills of lading signed by the captain, the 


responsibility rested upon our shoulders from the . | 


moment they were delivered into our charge by 
the head muleteer. This was an onus we were 
always glad to be rid of. Not that we had any 
fear of thieves in Alexandretta, for theft, even 
amongst the villagers, had been of rare occurrence 
during our long sojourn in this hot and feverish 
climate; and as for a European consul’s house 
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being entered and robbed, the thing was unheard 
of. Rob a consul! why, the act would be tanta- 
mount to high treason! So argued the veteran 
Europeans at Scanderoon, and so we began to think 
ourselves. But the sequel will show that, for once, 
though only once, we were all deceived. 

Tt was too dark when the caravan arrived and 
wes unladen, to hope for any means of communica- 
tion with the ships in the roadstead; so for that 
night the valuable parcels were deposited in one of 
onr own bed-rooms. Having been counted and 
found duly sealed, and reported correct, we gave 
the muleteer his expected bucksheesh, and ringing 
for lights, abandoned ourselves to the enjoyment 
of the latest news from London. 

We were three brothers at that time, living in the 
same house ; and to give the reader an exact idea of 
what eventually follows, I must here say, that we 
lived in a two-storied house, built in a square, the 
whole length of the centre forming one vast room, 
which, by two doors in either side, led into four 
rooms. Upstairs and downstairs were alike, ex- 
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room, facing the door to the balcony ; another in a 
small room to the left upon entering; and myself 
in the room just opposite. One door from where 
I was sleeping led into the room where all the 
groups were heaped up upon a table. 

Despite heat and everything else, we were soon 
overcome by excessive lassitude and weariness, 
and fell into a kind of restless, half-awake, half- 
sleepy doze, from which ever and anon we awoke 
with a feverish start. About two hours before 
daybreak, or 3 o’clock a.m, the moon set, and the 
intensest darkness seemed to envelop the place. 
I have a distinct recollection of half opening one 
eye and discovering this fact, as I turned heavily 
upon my side, and with a deep-fetched groan en- 
deavoured to compose myself again for slumber. 
About this period invariably there used to be a 
blessed freshness in the atmosphere, which, though 
not amounting exactly to a zephyr, was suffici- 
ent to soothe and alleviate our suffering frames; 
and if ever we had a chance of a couple of hours 
sound refreshing sleep, it was just about this 





cepting the difference that as soon as night set 
in, we secured all the doors and windows below, | 
while all the doors and windows upstairs were | 
left wide open, so that any chance breeze stir- | 
ring about on these sultry nights might find an 
entrance and fan our feverish frames. The front 
door of the centre room upstairs led into a vast | 
wooden balcony, supported upon wooden pillars, | 
and which stood certainly twelve feet above the | 
ground. | 

Nothing interrupted the intense stillness of that | 
eventful night save the occasional dismal howl of | 
ahungry troop of jackals, or the melancholy hoot 
of the night-owl. Mosquitoes and fleas, those 
insufferable eastern plagues, had long since died 
off, or else, possessed of more liberty than our- 
selves, had betaken themselves for the summer to 
some pleasant and healthier mountain retreat. 
Even the rats, that used to keep us awalre half ! 
the night during the winter, by charging like a 
regiment of cavalry over the platform of our roof, 
or executing squeaking serenades, even these, hav- 
ing a decided objection to ague, had migrated to 
their country seats or holes somewhere amongst 
the neighbouring villages. So we read our letters 
uninterruptedly, only occasionally pausing to com- 
municate to each other some startling piece of 
intelligence, such as, “ John Jones dead ! poor fel- 
low! railway accident ;” and so on. 

At last the night had waned deep into to-mor- 
row, and our lamps began to burn dimly; a yawn 
or two proclaimed bed-time, and we all rose to 
take a turn or two in the balcony just before turn- 
ing in, in search of some stray breath of wind to 
cool our fevered brows. Oh! but it was a silent, 
sultry night; the moon shone brightly enough to 
read print by, and the sea was like a calm mirror ; 
but there was no air stirring anywhere, and the 
very mules, which were picqueted close beside our 
house, rung their bells, restlessly shaking their 
heads from side toside,as much as to say that 
sleep on such a night was altogether impossi- 
ble; and they were not far wrong. To go regu- 
larly to bed was quite out of the question, and 
what we seldom did during the greater heats of 
the summer. We lay down upon three different 





couches ; one brother sleeping in the large centre 


period. 

Another person, it appears, besides ourselves, 
was aware of this fact; but instead of availing 
himself of it in a proper manner, he put it to 
another and very blameable account. I think I 
was just about turning the last corner and falling 
off fast asleep, when my quick ear caught the light 


| and almost imperceptible footfall of some one evi- 


dently approaching the door of the room where I 
lay. Slowly and silently as possible it crept along. 
Now it was an every-night occurrence amongst us 
three to turn out sometimes half-a-dozen times 
during the night, either in search of water or a 
lucifer match, being driven to the resolution of 
abandoning sleep altogether, and adopting a news- 
paper, or some book in its place. 

Under these circumstances I was not at all sur- 
prised or alarmed to hear the footfall gradually 
come nearer and nearer, and finally pass through 
the door ; but, somehow or other, it banished sleep 
for the moment. I lay wide awake, intently list- 
ening. At first, I chuckled to myself at the ex- 
treme precaution adopted by this my supposed 
brother, and was mischievously reckoning upon 
the quiet little start I should occasion him 
upon suddenly and unexpectedly screaming out 
his name in the intense stillness of that quiet 
dark night; little dreaming that I myself was 
about to receive about as smart a shock of aston- 
ishment as ever fell to my lot. I knew that my 
brothers, even blindfolded, could pick their way 
easily all over the house; so I could not imagine 
why he kept fumbling at the head of the divan. I 
lay with my head towards the door by which the 
footstep had entered. By and by, in the intense 
darkness, and to my utter mystification, I felt per- 
ceptibly the warm atmosphere of something ap- 
proaching my head ; and then! shall I ever forget 
the shock! a huge, clammy, greasy human hand 
leisurely but lightly passed over my features from 
the forehead downwards, carefully feeling its way ; 
then it passed to my neck. A thrill of horror now 
shot through my veins. Then it felt lower and 
lower, till it reached the region of my heart, and 
there that dreadful hand seemed to pause, and to 
seek to feel, apparently, the throbbing of that palpi- 
tating organ. All this occurred in far — time 
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than occupies me in relating the circumstances. 
It is astounding to think how swift is thought, 
for within this brief period my imagination had 
pictured up twenty different causes and results, 
and had travelled far into the north and into the 
east. 

I was aware now, beyond a doubt, that the hand 
belonged to a robber, and I thought most probably 
an assassin. Yet such a thing as murdering an 
European in cold blood had never been heard of 
for years in these parts. I remembered that in 
Spain jealous hidalgos had often perpetrated this 
foulest of crimes. Toe recollected that in Eng- 
land and in India, fierce highwaymen and thugs, 
and malice-bearing Malays, had perpetrated dark 
deeds of blood on dark nights upon the hapless 
victims of their vengeance; but I was happily 
conscious that no man in Syria could say that 
I had injured him by word or deed. Strange 
to say, the real motive for the presence of that 
clammy hand over my throbbing heart—the groups 
of valuables in the next room—had never once 
occurred to my mind. As I said before, however, 
all sorts of fancies flashed through my mind like 
lightning; and with almost equal rapidity and 
wonderful presence of mind, I displaced the in- 
truder’s hand by placing my own left hand next 
to my heart (for I imagined that the deadly blow 
would surely be aimed there), whilst with my right 
I firmly grasped the wrist of this unknown and 
unwelcome intruder. I need hardly say that the 
few seconds that succeeded were moments of in- 
tense anxiety, for I made certain that the assassin 
would instantly strike with deadly force, and it 
was hard to calculate where the cold steel might 
force an entry. At the same moment that I seized 
the wrist of the intruder, my tongue was loosed, 
and I shouted out to my brother in the centre 
room to warn him of my position. The sudden- 
ness of my movements, and the alarm occasioned 
by the cry I raised, perfectly paralysed the thief for 
a moment. A powerful struggle then ensued be- 
tween us, for I had leapt up from my couch, and 
was endeavouring mightily to secure his loose 
hand. All my efforts, however, were vain. The 
intruder, in accordance with the general practice 
of all oriental robbers, had greased himself, and 
was consequently so slippery that it was next to 
impossible to get a firm grasp of him; and as for 
clothes, save a scant girdle round the waist, he 
had none. When the hand first passed clammily 
over my face, save the throbbing of my own heart, 
I could hear nothing to interrupt the stillness of 
the hour; but the moment that I leapt up and 
gave the alarm, a tumult almost as hideous as any 
that was ever heard in bedlam ensued. In our 
struggle, chairs and tables were upset, crockery, 
glass-ware and lamps smashed, whilst I was all 
the time bellowing out “ thief” in every language 
and dialect I could remember. “ Thief,” cried I; 
“ Voleur! Ladri! Harame! Hursees! Choor! 
in English, French, Italian, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Hindostanee ; this song being kept up with a sort 
of running accompaniment of smashed tumblers 
and overturned chairs. 

Meanwhile, my elder brother in the centre room 
having been fairly roused from slumber, started up 
from bed, and in the confusion had rushed into 
every room but the right one in search of this 








roguish adventurer. The thief was too slippery a 
customer for me. He finally disentangled himself, 
and rushed towards the balcony, pursued by my 
brother and myself, for we had both caught sight 
of him in the obscure light which came through 
the doorway. Our chase was vain. The fellow 
never hesitated a moment to take a flying leap 
over the rails of the balcony, and down to the 
ground, full twelve feet below; and though we 
looked over and shouted to the camel-drivers, the 
thief was gone and nowhere to be traced or found. 
During this interval, our ears had been assailed 
by the most appalling howling, worse than the 
noise of jackals and owls combined, and which 
proceeded from the chamber of our third brother, 
who had taken no part in this affray. So soon as 
a match could be got—and, as usual on such occa- 
sions, we hunted everywhere for them but in the 
right place—we proceeded to investigate the 
causes of this noise, and on entering my brother's 
room we found him sitting up in bed labouring 
under the effects of a nightmare, giving utterance 
to the most lamentable howlings. On being 
thoroughly roused, he declared that he had been 
dreaming, in some wild fantastic vision, that we 
two had gone mad and were shut up in a mad- 
house, and, being disturbed by the dreadful and 
unusual noise, had supposed his dream verified, and 
so, before being properly awake, gave vent to his 
sorrow. 

Next morning we carefully examined the room 
where the scuffle had occurred, and there, attached 
to the handle of the door, was a bit of rag, which 
had evidently been detached from the thief’s scanty 
clothing. The chiefs of the village were assem- 
bled, and a search instituted, and very speedily a 
clue was obtained to the thief, who turned out to 
be a stranger—a groom travelling with a Turkish 
gentleman who was sojourning at Alexandretta for 
a couple of days. The fellow had watched the 
groups carried into our house, and had come to 
the desperate resolution of robbing us. Had he 
not mistaken the room, he would probably have 
been successful. As it was, his sin had “ found 
him out.” Not only did we detect him from the 
rent in his clothes, exactly agreeing with the piece 
we had found, but the poor wretch had so injured 
himself by his flying leap, that he died in the 
course of a few weeks, from the effects of the in- 


ternal injuries he then received. So sin, early or | 


late, invariably carries its own punishment with it. 





DOVER CLIFFS. 


Any one who should sail over that part of our 
channel which washes the shores of Dover, would 
readily admit the propriety of the old Saxon name, 
of which our modern one is a corruption. The 
town was, in the days of our fathers, termed 
Dwyr, from Dwfyrra, a steep place. Steep indeed 
are those hills which lie about the old town, some 
of them rounded in form, and green with the 
short hill grasses, and bright with wild hill flow- 
ers. Others, abrupt and full of chasms, stand 
boldly out in all their gleaming whiteness, as the 
sun’s rays fall upon the chalk, on which only a 
green patch, here and there, is seen from the ves- 
sel on the ocean. Magnificent, indeed, even there, 
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are those chalk cliffs, lying all along the shore for 
miles; and still more beautiful are they to those 
who, while they can see their bright peaks look- 
ing up to the sky, can discover too the lovely flow- 
ers which are scattered there. 

Those old hills offer to the thoughtful and ob- 
servant a wide field of investigation. The chalk 
is wholly a marine deposit, comprising the upper 
section of the cretaceous formation which lies im- 
mediately above the fresh-water formation of the 
Wealden. In the course of time, the deposit was 
upheaved by the agency of subterranean forces, 
broken into cliffs and long lines of undulating 
hills, while in some parts the marine covering is 
entirely removed, and the fractures bring to view 
the fresh-water deposits lying beneath. Any one 
can trace on the base of the cliff the various layers 
or strata into which it is divided, in many parts 
marked with the regular lines of intervening 
flints. This is explained by the fact that the 
chalky mass was once deposited in a semi-fluid 
state at the bottom of a very deep sea; and that, 
during the process, shells, corals, etc., sank and 
were embedded in it, each layer becoming conso- 
lidated before another, either of chalk or flint, was 
imposed upon it. As might be inferred from its 
origin, the chalk teems with the remains of animal 
life, and the whole mass has been shown by Ehren- 
berg to be almost entirely composed of infusoria 
and other microscopic animals; a cubic inch of 
chalk containing upwards of a million of perfect 
fossil shells and corals. 

But as we ramble along by these old cliffs, we 
can, without the aid of the microscope, see some of 
these “medals of creation”—some traces of those 
countless myriads of beings which God called into 
existence before as yet he had breathed into man 
and made him a living soul. Long before this, 
these animals lived and died, apparently unnoticed, 
and thus contributed to form the habitation of 
man, leaving their relics to be read by his intelli- 
gence. Coiled up among these chalk cliffs may be 
seen numerous specimens, sometimes the shell 
itself, more often the cast of that common fossil, 
the ammonite, so named because it resembles in 
form the horn of Jupiter Ammon, and now popu- 
larly known as snake-stone, because of old super- 
stitions which tell 


“ How, of a thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone, 
When holy Hilda prayed.” 


Here, too, we may find species of the nautilus, 
the companion of the ammonite in the olden 
seas, and one kind of which, the pearly nautilus, 
surviving the roll of ages, yet sails among the 
waves of the tropical oceans. Many species of the 
shells known to us now by the names of sea-egg, 
or sea-urchin, are to be found in Dover cliffs; 
some of globular form, others flattened and heart- 
shaped, and some like the helmet-shaped echinus, 
like a shorténed cone. All these show clearly the 
traces of the spines which marked their surface, 
while myriads, too, lie embedded around, each one 
80 constant in its specific form, that the geologist 
can tell at a glance to which kind of sea-egg it was 
onee attached. Among them all, that species of 
echinus known to the geologist as the echinus ana- 
chytes, is the most common. 
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Here, too, we find that large rippled shell, the 
fragile inoceramus, seldom in a be condition, 
but easily recognised by its peculiar hinge. That 
elegant two-valved shell with long delicate spines, 
the spiny plagiostoma, something like the scallop 
shell of our seas, is the type of another genus; 
while even those but slightly acquainted with geo- 
logy can trace “nage our cliffs, in great masses, 
the many varieties of terebratula, and various re- 


' mains of the shells of the oyster genus. Sponges 
, and corals occur in infinite variety ; and relics of 
| the higher forms of life, in the bones of birds, 
| fishes, and reptiles, the palate of the shark, and 


his strong teeth, mingle with the fossil fish, or the 
scattered teeth of species no longer found in our 
waters, but retaining in the chalk their original 
polish and hardness. 

The flints of the chalk are usually found in no- 
dules, but are also sometimes of a tabular form. 
From the organic remains, so often to be distin- 
guished in the centre of these nodules, it has been 
generally supposed that these have served for a 
nucleus, which the flinty material permeates and 
collects around; but recent discoveries have also 
proved that the greater part of the mass is com- 
posed of the flinty skeletons of animalcules, so 
minute as to be revealed to the eye only by the aid 
of the microscope. There, preserving forms of ex- 
quisite beauty, they have lain hidden to the men 
of olden time among the shapeless mass of stone. 
And as we wander on by rugged cliffs, or undulat- 
ing hill, well may we contemplate with silent awe 
and reverent devotion the contrast and combina- 
tion of the minute and the majestic, and get 
some better understanding of the Infinite and 
the Eternal, to whom a thousand years are but as 
one day. 

But we must cast our eye from the cliffs of 
Dover down to the beach below, and we shall see 
how masses of chalk, washed at high tide by foam- 
ing billows, are hardened there into low rocks, and 
blackened by the sprays of the bladder fucus, and 
the serrated fucus, and the leaf-like tangle, and 
some other common olive-green sea-weeds, which 
are sheltering there innumerable living creatures, 
and half hiding the twisting, restless, brittle star- 
fish and the sea-mouse, whose bristling hairs are 
bright with the tints of the peacock’s wing ; and 
the strange sea hare, whose violet-colewred fluid 
sometimes tints the waters of the rocky pool. 
There, on some bright summer's day, we may see 
those living flowers, the sea anemones, with tints 
bright as those of the sunset sky; and tufts of 
sand-coloured corallines, filled with their multi- 
tudes of living polyps and jelly-fishes, some round 
and nearly flat, but others, as the beroe, like balls 
of ice; while tiny crabs and little shell-fish, and 
brilliant red and blue nereids, issue from the tangled 
mass as we shake it. Then, too the green con- 
ferva gives its peculiar tint to large masses of 
limpet-covered rocks, while the light-green entero- 
morpha waves like delicate ribbons, and richly- 
verdant lavers cluster their broad green leaf-like 
fronds. Higher up on the shingle, and among 
rocks never washed by the waves, the wind has 
driven many sea-weeds of various tints; and 
bronzed masses of pyrites, or, as the people of: 
Dover call them, potato stones, may be found lying 
amid the beach pebbles; while crystallizations 
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of great beauty are sometimes found by the mine- 
yalogist in the half-hollow stones of the shingle. 
These magnificent old cliffs, contrasting their 
gleaming whiteness with the clear blue sky, have a 
store for the lover of wild flowers. There spring 
seems to come earliest, and summer to linger 
latest; and there, spite of rough winds, plants 
flourish well. The Shakespeare cliff, at the west- 
ern end of the town, long ago identified with the 
description of the poet, though in all probability 
that poet never climbed its height, yet is a magni- 
ficent portion of cliff, especially when the setting 
sun throws its last golden rays on its side. Stretch- 
ing on and on for miles, both eastward and west- 
ward, the cliffs are varied by flowers and plants ; 
some common to its chalky soils, some peculiar to 
sea-side cliffs ; some few almost peculiar to them- 
selves. The samphire shows its pale-green succu- 
lent leaves and clustered greenish flowers upon 
them all. The “dreadful trade” of gathering it, 
by hanging from a line suspended from the sum- 
mit, seems now pretty well extinct, though sam- 
phire procured from places accessible by other 


| and its tangling roots are sometimes extracted 
| from the chalk, that we may taste their liquorice. 
‘like juices. Pink centaury, with its clusters of 
| stars and yellow perfoliate, chlora with its pale 
sea-green leaves, are here luxuriant and beautiful 
to see, though bitter to the taste; while the sea 
lavender of that species which is less common than 
others, the spathulate lavender, as the botanist 
calls it, is one of our commonest flowers. The 
yellow-horned poppy, with its bright and fragile 
petals, waves to the wmds both on the cliffs and the 
shingle below ; and its sea-green prickly leaves are 
the winter ornaments of these places. The lesser 
broom-rape looks like a half-withered flower beside 
these brighter ones; and the yellow carline thistle 
with its chaffy flower-cups, and the wood-sage with 
its bitter leaf, the ambrosia of our fathers, come 
up in autumn on the spots made bright in the 
earlier year by the richly-tinted spikes of the 
pyramidal orchis, which gleanis high up the cliff 
among the verdure of spring. 

But time would fail to tell of all the varied 
plants which, like the pellitory of the wall, crowd 


























means is yet sold, and is certainly the very best of | on these old chalk hills; and we must confine our- 
the wild plants which are chosen for pickles. | selves to one or two rare plants—one so rare that 
These clumps always grow beyond the reach of | we may almost call it our own, and which we bo- 
the waves, and very generally beyond the reach of | tanists consider as the floral glory of the cliffs. 
the rambler, though now and then the botanist de- | This rare flower was by earlier writers called the 
tects a piece among the plants which he can | Dover catchfly; but later botanists have deter- 
gather. During the summer months the cliffs are | mined it to be but a variety of the Nottingham 
gay with the large pale-yellow flowers of the sea- | catchfly. Let us take a ramble during a fine June 
side cabbage, while all the year round we may see | morning, on the walk cut out of these cliffs at the 
more or less of the wavy sea-green leaves, tinged | eastern part of the town, and we shall see a great 


in winter with richest purple hues. 


bage and cauliflower, though rare on most shores, 
is plentiful enough here, meeting the eye at every 
step. 

On our chalk, too, a little way below the 
Shakespeare cliff, and on the railroad to Folkestone, 
fine plants of the sea-kale look to the passenger, 
as he is driven hurriedly by, like handsome purple 
flowers ; while everywhere about the cliffs, during 
May and June, we see the bright-green leaves 
and greenish-yellow flowers of the alexanders, or, 
as the uninitiated call them, the salamanders — 
wondering all the while, as we behold them, 
how our fathers could boil and eat them. Sweet 


This plant, | 
which is the origin of all our varied forms of cab- | 


number of what would appear to be the withered 
flowers of some species of campion. But when 
the heat of the day is over, and we again wander 
thither to taste the cooler breeze of the evening, 
or to see the moon silver over the water, we shall 
discover thousands of large white starry flowers 
on the cliff, and scent odours so delicious that 
we shall perhaps think of the airs of Araby. We 
may gather that flower too, and place it in a vase 
on our table, and perchance we may find its per- 
fume too powerful, sweet though it is, to be borne 
| in a room, grateful as it may be when wafted to 
us by the sea-breeze. 

Wandering on, over shingle and among fallen 
masses of chalk, towards the east, the flower-lover 





wild wallflowers send their spring odour from | may find that pretty, delicate, and rare flower, the 
every nook of the cliff. Thousands of beautiful | sea-heath, with its small purplish red blossoms ; and 
flowers grow up among the grasses of the hills. | if he wanders westward as far as Archcliff Fort, 
There are rich golden clumps of the rock-rose, | he may find it there too; while that rare floral 
the “ beauty of the sun,” as it was once called; and | treasure, the wild madder, so nearly allied to the 





there are in abundance the small delicate lilac 
flowers of the eyebright, the euphrasy of Milton ; 
and the wild thyme, and the dark chocolate-colour- 


ed flowers of the marjoram scent the air, and grow | 


,madder used by the dyers, may be found to the 
| east of the caves; and if he will walk farther away, 
| he may gather it again at Lydden Spout. 

Farewell, old towering cliffs, with the ancient 








beside some of the largest and tallest rayed knap- | castle frowning down from your lofty heights, 
weeds which our eyes have ever looked upon. No-_ telling us of times when this fortress was consi- 
where, either, was viper’s bugloss—that most | dered the key of the whole kingdom, and the 
magnificent of wild flowers—nowhere was it ever | prixcipal point of defence against the French, re- 
finer than on Dover cliffs; never more rich in| minding us of those distant eras when by Czesar’s 
its shades of blue and pink, never more varied in | command the pretorium, or Roman castle, was 
its own peculiar tints. All along the cliff, the tall built to defend the fort, and when the head of the 
hemp agrimony, with its pale pink tufts of flowers, | tributary kings resided there nineteen years before 
mingles with the ragworts and the golden rod, | the time of our Saviour. That pharos or light- 
which in August and September are gay with | house, now in ruins, served then to guide men 
their yellow flowers. Here the rest harrow, with | over the seas, full of imaginary terrors to them, 
its pink butterfly-shaped blossoms, is most profuse, | for our waves were said to be full of huge 
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and terrific creatures, and Horace calls 
channel 
“ The monster-bearing sea, which roars 


About the dangerous British shores.” 


our 


The sands, too, on our coast were considered 
treacherous, as we know from the lines quoted by 
Scaliger. Besides this light-house in the castle, 
another was built on the opposite side of the 
haven, on the heights; and another on the other 
side of the channel, at Boulogne, which last fell 
from the cliff into the sea, with a terrible crash, 
in 1644. Thus did the Romans strive to shield 
themselves from the supposed danger of our island, 
which their poets vividly portrayed. 

“ Now waves thy empire bound, nor Caesar can 
Carry his power beyond the ocean, 
And Britany divided from all lands, 
Hemm’d in with seas, rough shores, and swelling sands, 
Which Nereus walled in on every side, 
And circled in with a deceiving tide.” 


Farewell, grand old cliffs! dear to me, not alone 
for your hidden marvels and your outward beauty, 
for your bold outline, your gleaming lights and 
broad shadows; for the sound of your rippling 
waters, or the shelter ye have lent when raving 
winds awakened them to louder music; and not 
less dear for other blessings enjoyed among you. 
Here the long-lost health has been regained ; here 
the tones of friends have been heard ; 


“For many sounds were there, 
Most exquisite and ravishing to hear, 
But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend.” 


| Over the paths among these hills we have wan- 


‘| material and the spiritual. 


dered, holding sweet converse together, of the 


There were some of 
our number whose thoughts were chiefly with the 
past ; others whose thoughts were brightened with 
hopes for the future. Some looked back on long 
years of conflict, only to feel more and more 
assured that this world is not our rest. Some in 


| early manhood were cherishing “noble longings 


for the strife,’ though sometimes, amid their 
bright ideal, they needed to be reminded of the 
words of the poet :-— 


“ The dream, it came to nought, 
As dreams of heaven on earth do always.” 


Some of us had lived long enough to know that 
the path of life, like the old cliffs around us, had 
its flowers and thorns too, but was not wholly 
strewn with either. How beautiful have those 
cliffs looked, on a moonlight evening, when the 
waves below sounded in low murmurs as they fell 
on the shingle, and when we seated ourselves 
among the crags, to listen to one of Goldsmith’s 
Essays, which the moonlight enabled one of our 
party to read to the 


“ Fit audience, though few.” 
How brightly the stars shone ont, till all 


“* The firmament 
Was thronged with constellations, and the sea 
Strown with their images.” 


How bright the sea looked, as the little vessels, in 


| raising the water, left a track of living light upon 


— 


them. Onward we strolled, singing as we went, 


our chorus heard by the sea-birds lodged in the | 





crevices of the cliffs above, and by the coast-guards 
who paced the beach below. It was on such an 
evening that the author of two sweet little books, 
called “Girls and Flowers,” and “Isabel; or, 
Influence,” wandered on the cliffs with us. It 
was in sight of those old heights that she after- 
wards wrote the following verses, in memory of 
our moonlight walk; and with these stanzas we 
must close our notice of Dover cliffs :— 


“ A thought came o’er me, Annie dear, 

Last night amid our mirth, 

That we never more might sit and sing 
Together upon earth : 

Another year, and voices sweet 
That join’d our evening hymn, 

And eyes that smiled on us in love, 
May then be hush’d and dim! 


* God’s will be done, I softly said, 

His will is ever best ; 

The earth is very fair and bright, 
But it is not our rest. 

Another year—all sorrows past, 
All sin through Christ forgiven, 

And one of us may sing with joy 
The new glad song in heaven.” 





REVAL. 


Revat, the capital of the ancient province of Es- 
thonia, and of the modern Russian government of 
that name, is situated on the south shore of the 
gulf of Finland, not far from its entrance, and 
nearly opposite Helsingfors, on the north coast. 
The two shores of the gulf are distinctly visible 
in clear weather from the middle of the channel. 
St. Petersburg is twenty-four hours distant b 

steam, and 356 versts, about 235 miles, by land. 
In summer, steamers conduct crowds of passen- 
gers to and fro, for Reval is a kind of Ramsgate 
to the capital—resorted to by its citizens for bath- 
ing purposes. During the present season, those 
accustomed to a voyage down the gulf, and a dip 
in the rippling waters of the bay, will have to 
forego the pleasure-jaunt, owing to the grim reali- 
ties of war. In winter, the route is of course exclu- 
sively by land; but there is then very little inter- 
communication, and the journey is one of the most 
dreary imaginable. Not a single place of interest 
lies on the road, except Narva, a town on steep 
limestone hills, lining both sides of the river of 
that name, in the neighbourhood of which Charles 
x11 of Swedeu., a stripling at the time, gained his 
great victory over the undisciplined host of Peter 
the Great. Villages are rarely met with, nor is 
the shelter of a dwelling to be had for many a 
league, besides the inclosures of the post-stations, 
which have no features of interior comfort or clean- 
liness to tempt an Englishman to prolong his half. 
One exception 1s made by the fair authoress ot 
“Letters from the Baltic’—the station-house at 
Lop. Two old elms stood before the door; the 
windows were bright and clear; the floor clean 
and fresh sanded; the table neatly spread; and in 
one corner of the apartment stood a familiar ob- 
ject, a regular eight-day clock, with “ Thomas 
Hunter, Fenchurch-street,” on the frontispiece. 
The host had spent some time in England. The 
glimpse of a wolf, with head hung down, and 
bristly back set up, skulking across the road, or 
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the sound of his piercing whine in the pine-forest, 
is not an uncommon accompaniment of Esthonian 
travelling. Formerly, but at no very distant 
date, these brutes were so formidable, that the 
authorities of the province offered a reward of five 
roubles for every pair of ears brought to the magis- 
trate of a district; and there is still a lesser 
reward appointed for the same service. The Volki 
wolves will track a butcher for miles, attracted by 
the smell of blood upon his garments, and follow 
close upon the heels of a peasant carrying fresh 
meat to his home; sometimes compelling him to 
part with a portion of it to purchase safety. But, 
unless pressed by hunger, they do not endanger 
man. His voice, the blast of a horn, or the jingle 
of the bells of equipages, is sufficient to put them 
to flight. 

The Esthonian capital is a fortified town, with a 
fine harbour and considerable trade, containing a 
resident population of about 15,000. The largest 
man-of-war may enter the roadstead, and. tind 
good anchorage in every part of it. Reval-road 
was visited by lord Nelson, during his cruise in 
the Baltic, after the battle of Copenhagen. It is 
occasionally the rendezvous of the Russian fleet in 
summer, part of which sometimes remains through 
the winter. Last autumn, the symptoms of im- 
 , war were too unequivocal to admit of this 
eing done ; and the whole squadron was moored 





in the better protected harbours of Helsingfors 
and Cronstadt. 
Reval consists of two distinct portions, the upper 


town and the lower. The upper is picturesquely 
seated on the Domberg, or hill of the cathedral. 
This is a singular reef of lofty rocks, circular in 
shape, and about a mile in circumference. It has 
a citadel-like aspect, being an insulated mass, with 
— of deep sand around it. As Reval is of 

anish origin, its name is probably derived from 
the Danish word refwell,a reef, referring to this 
peculiarity of its site, though a derivation from 
the famous Danish standard, the vedfen, or raven, 
has been suggested. The cathedral is altogether 
devoid of attraction as a building, but contains 
sepulchral monuments of interest—the tombs of 
the noble families of Gardie, Thurn, Horn, and 
others ; and vaults which formerly received the re- 
mains of different trading corporations in the town, 
who preserved a kind of distinction in death as well 
as in life, by being separately grouped. Butcher 
slumbers with butcher, and shoemaker with shoe- 
maker ; but the men of the hatchet and the awl 
do not commingle. The vaults are marked with 
insignia denoting the respective professions of the 
inmates. Thus the bas-relief of a colossal boot 
in the pavement indicates the resting-place of the 
shoemakers, and an ox’s head that of the butchers. 
The cathedral has long been closed to the reception 
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of plebeian dust, and the Domberg is now aristocra- 
tic ground. No person, not noble, is privileged to 
possess a single foot of it, though the common 
pedestrian crowd, passing from the lower to the 
upper town, find the summer sun as bright and the 
breeze from the Finnish gulf as fresh to them as 
to any of the fashionables. The locality is occu- 
pied by the mansions of the aristocracy—the resi- 
dence of the governor, an old castle, and the 
ritterschaft’s haus, or hall of the senate, a body 
composed of the recognised provincial nobility. In 
this edifice the names of all the Esthonian nobles 
who served in the French campaign are inscribed 
on tablets of white marble, while the names of 
those who fell are on black tablets. The magnates 
of the senate perform various functions, not the 
least important of which, in their esteem, is to 
dispose of such ignoble commodities as corn and 
brandy, the produce of their estates, by contract 
to the imperial government. 

The lower town is connected with the upper by 
an ascent so steep that the downward passage of 
vehicles is a somewhat dangerous affair to the 
pedestrian toiling upward. Its site stretches away 
from the Domberg to the flat sandy shore of the 
harbour, and exhibits the usual features of a com- 
mercial mart of the Hanseatic times. High nar- 
row houses present their gable-ends to the streets, 
with arched doorways approached by flights of steps, 
and stone benches adjoining, where neighbours 
sat conversing together on summer evenings in 
by-gone days. There are remains of convents 
and monasteries obscured by modern erections ; 
several antique guildhalls, under whose groined 
roofs merchant companies transacted business and 
caroused in former times; ancient churches, 
towers, gates, and walls. The churches include 
five Russian and six Lutheran. Of the latter, one 
is Danish, one Swedish, and four are German. 
St. Nicholas church, a time-worn building erected 
in 1317, with some fine old elms in front, is often 
| visited on account of the unburied body of a prince 
in it, whose story is somewhat remarkable. The 
Due de Croi, a Frenchman, and prince of the 
Roman empire, commanded at Narva for Peter 
earing the wrath of the czar, owing to 
|| the disastrous result of the battle, he surrendered 
himself to the Swedes, retired to Reval, and soon 
afterwards died. Short as was the term of his 
| career in the town, it was sufficiently extravagant, 
so that upon his decease a considerable sum re- 
mained owing to his creditors, after they had dis- 
posed of his goods and chattels. These worthies, 
availing themselves of an old custom of the pro- 
vince, which denied Christian burial to insolvents 
till their debts were paid, put it in force against 
the defunct duke, and consigned him ¢s a cellar in 
the precincts of St. Nicholas church. No one 
appearing to pay his bills, there he lay, caring 
nothing about them himself, and forgotten by 
everybody till the year 1819, nearly a hundred 
and twenty years, when accidental discovery was 
made of the body, which had been preserved from 
| decomposition by the cold. It was then removed 
|| toits present resting-place, in one of the chapels 
belonging to the church. “The corpse is attired 
|| Ina rich suit of black velvet and white satin, 
| equally uninjured by the tooth of time—with silk 
stockings, full curled wig, and a ruff of the most 


, duchess might well approve. 
| those of a small man, with an aristocratic line of 
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exquisite point-lace, which any modern grand 
The remains are 


countenance. The old sacristan profits in his 
creature comforts by the exhibition of this dust, 
which he stroked and caressed with something of 
gratitude and fellow-feeling, and, locking the 
ponderous door, ejaculated, ‘ Da liegt mein bestev 
Sreund !’—‘ There lies my best friend!’ Poor 
duke de Croi.” 

The gates of Reval, seven in number, are inter- 
esting monuments of the middle ages, decorated 
with various mementoes of its ancient masters, the 
arms of Denmark, the cross of the Teutonic knights, 
and the shield of the municipal body. They have 
been connected with many stirring events: one in 
particular, the Schmiedepforte, in the year 1535, 
was the scene of a remarkable act of civic justice 
and courage. About that period, after being ban- 
died from one potentate to another, the towns- 
people plucked up spirit to undertake the task of 
self-government, and assumed the attitude of a 
petty independent republic. Disputes were soon 
rife between the burghers, who asserted their 
authority, and the magnates of the province, who 
despised it. One of the latter, Baron Uxkiill of 
Riesenberg, a lawless, powerful noble, ventured to 
display his contempt of the civic power by mur- 
dering one of his own serfs in the public streets. 
The magistrates, upon proof of the deed, denounced 
the offender, and threatened him with judicial pro- 
ceedings if ever he came again within their juris- 
diction. Never dreaming that they would dare to 
touch him, and not doubting his own right to dis- 
pose of the blood and bones of his peasants at plea- 
sure, Uxkiill entered the town with a slender 
retinue in insolent bravado. He had miscalculated 
completely the spirit of the people, for he was 
seized, condemned, and executed without the walls, 
beneath the Schmiedepforte, in the view of his own 
friends.’ But this bold deed exposed the burghers 
to no little trouble from the nobles, and by way of 
peace-offering they consented to have the gate 
walled up. It remained unopened down to the 
commencement of the present century. 

Reval was first regularly founded by Waldemar 
11 of Denmark, in 1219, after some buildings had 
been erected on the spot by his predecessors. The 
place soon acquired commercial importance, was 
admitted into the Hanseatic League, and had its 
corps of Schwarzen Haupter, or “association of 
citizens for the defence of the city.”” This body 
still exists, though its objects have of late been 
more convivial than military. The emperor him- 
self is a regularly enrolled member of it. The 
town remained more or less subject to the Danes 
till the year 1347, when want of cash induced 
them to dispose of their dominion to the grand 
masters of the Teutonic Order. The knights, during 
their rule, erected castles, and fared sumptuously 
at the expense of their poor dependants, till it be- 
came a common saying, that ‘ Esthonia was an 
elysium for the nobility, a heaven for the clergy, 
a mine of gold for the stranger, but a hell for the 
peasant.” One of the grand masters, however, 
Walter von Plettenberg, a humane and enlightened 
man, endeavoured to relieve the serfs from tyranny. 
Being also a friend to the Reformation, he pro- 
moted it in the province ; and Luther sent a pastor 
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| to Reval, with a recommendatory letter written by | form or parliamentary bench, so far as our experi- | , 
‘| himself and Melancthon, which is still preserved in , ence goes, did statesman or stump orator exhort || ¢ 
the ecclesiastical archives of the town. Atlength, | with a tithe of the power or the earnestness which || i 

in 1560, the peasants rose in insurrection, threw | characterise this brave fellow’s delivery. Hear || 

off the yoke of the knights, and invited the aid of | him—“ Milk! milk! railway milk, fresh this F 
the Swedes against them. Sweden held possession | morning from the country! at three-pence a || ; 
of the country from that period to the commence- | quart! Mark that, ladies! five and twenty per cent. is 
ment of the last century, when Peter the Great, less than you are giving for London-made milk, if : 
profiting by the reverses of Charles x11, perma- | you know what that is!” Hear him again— t 
nently annexed it to the Russian empire. The | “ Eggs! (or rather heggs) new-laid country eggs! “ 
ezar was fond of Reval, built himself a house in | sixteen a shillmg! English eggs, mind! not six t! 
the neighbourhood, and near it a palace for the | months in pickle from a French barn-yard!” t] 
ezarina, which he presented to her by the name of | And so he goes on, banging, bouncing and ex- - 
Catherinthal. Most of the succeeding sovereigns | ploding with big words like bombshells against {] 
have made this spot their temporary residence; | the brick walls of our quiet suburban street, till - 
and its ornamental grounds furnish the inhabitants | every top garret and back kitchen is saturated m 
with an agreeable summer evening promenade, | with the subject of his discourse, and the ears of d 
Such are a few notabilities in the history of Reval. | Betty the cook and Sally the maid-of-all-work tingle | « 
In addition, it may be remarked, that though the | with the news of an abatement of five and twenty || ie 
capital of Esthonia, its inhabitants are not the | per cent. in the current price of milk and eggs. | at 
native population of the province, but chiefly of | Now what is the mission which this valiant |) @ 
Danish, Swedish, German, and Russian origin. | fellow is executing at such a prodigious expendi- || a 
The aboriginal Esthonians, a branch of the Finnish | ture of lungs? He is simply “ making a trade.” a 
race, are the inland peasantry, and are about as | Either he Fimself, or else (if he is not, like the | 
rare at Reval as the highlanders at Edinburgh. highland champion, fighting for his own han‘) the | eg 
principal who has employed him, is in waut of a - 
pois — is ee vA have puss Of | 3 
course, he knows well enough that we and our | a 
MAKING A TRADE. cats are all supplied with milk by the usual chan- 1 : 
Ir has been remarked that great men make their | nel; but as that is the case everywhere, and as he | he 
own circumstances, and are distinguished by this | must crush himself in somewhere, or starve, he is | fn 
extraordinary species of manufacture from the mass | doing his best to breach the fortifications of our || th 
of mankind, who are pretty generally what their | very respectable neighbourhood. And he will | | th 
circumstances make them, Though the dictum is | succeed, for the simple reason that he won't abate | evi 
more paradoxical than true, it is true in part, and | in the vigour of his assaults till he has succeeded. | 
true not only of heroes and men of genins and | Then, indeed, when he, in his turn, has become | the 
action, but of a class of our fellows by no meaus | the regular channel through whom we, or at least ne 
coming under such denominations. They are a | a portion of us, are an but not before, ~ 
class who are urged to do battle against the im- | a rise in the price of fodder, a wet hay season, the | ten 
pediments which surround them—not by the | fly among the turnips, or a murrain among the | for 
aspirations of a noble ambition—not by the spur | cattle, or some other cause, will bring the price of | Th, 
of avarice, the instinct of accumulation, or a likmg | his milk up to the customary standard of fourpence | nes 
for the luxuries and respectabilities of life—but by | a quart; and the pip among the hens, or, it may apy 
the remorseless goadings of grim necessity, which | be, the unfortunate prevalence of the foxes in his wh: 
must and will be satisfied. They musé do, or die. } neighbourhood, will exalt his new-laid eggs to the wi 
Their unhappy antecedents have thrust them out | dignity of at least five farthings a-piece. But he the 
of all the recognised channels which lead onwards | will by that time have “ made his trade.” | fare 
to competence or independence; they have been| At the corner of the next street but one, there oan 
stranded on the sandbanks or drifted ashore, and | is a new baker’s shop, which, as the placards on | port 
are left to struggle unaided while their more for- | the shutters inform us, will open on Saturday | prin 
tunate fellows float forwards upon the prosperous | next, On that day the inhabitants of the neigh- | har 
current; or, they have never had a chance of | bourhood are to have, if they choose to send for it, | tim 
getting once fairly afloat, having been abandoned | the best bread at a penny the quartern loaf under | veh 
from the beginning, like the forlorn waifs upon | the price at which it is selling by any other baker. | ow 
the coast, for which no man cares. In either | It is whispered about, too, though in the present | Doe 
case their lot is hard enough, and it is only to | instance that is not down in the placards, that a 1 Lor 
be mended by the exercise of energies which, if | glass of svirits—that bait for the drunkard—will | elas 
they are not precisely the same in quality as those | be served out to every customer, in order that they | cou 
which prostrated the thrones of Europe beneath | may all drink to the prosperity of the new estab- | | rele 
the iron heel of Napoleon, have at least sometimes | lishment. There are bakers enough, it is supposed, con: 
something commendably and not very remotely | already in the neighbourhood, but the neighbour- | | mor 
analogous to them. hood has been increasing for some years past, and | past 
| _ These reflections are suggested by the tremen- | Mr. Newcome imagines there is room enough for Cony 
| dous articulations of a stentorian voice which for | him. At any rate he must crush in somewhere, | | and 
| the last quarter of an hour has been intoning with | in order to “make a trade,” and the step he has | Hj | gy, 
| a persistency and a vigour enough almost to put a | adopted is the stereotyped mode in which acertain | | en 
roaring lion out of countenance—every syllable | class of bakers now-a-days make their début 1 com 
netrating like a cannon-shot to our “ two-pair- | before a London public. In due time his bread | to ; 
ack” from the street below. Never upon plat- | will rise to a remunerating price, as he cannot go | | bres 
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on long losing seven-and-sixpence upon every sack | darts off like a rocket to the nearest engine-house, 
of flour he buys: but by that time he will have | and alarms the brigade, and gets a shilling for the 
“ made his trade.” | news; and if he is a boy, as in this case he gene- 

The above are but humble examples of what is rally is, he will ride with the firemen on the 
sometimes effected on a grand scale. “Tremen- | engine and show them the delinquent chimney. 
dous sacrifices,” so often puffed to delude the sim- | He is everything by turns, and it is his grief that 
ple, are now and then really made by speculating | he can be nothing long. In winter he is a snow- 
tradesmen in their attempts to establish a dashing | bird—on the ice in the parks he flourishes a 
trade. Such attempts at monopoly do not always | broom—through the nights of fog he isa link- 
succeed, and it is well for the small tradesmen | boy—and so on, ever changing and shifting, with 
that they do not; though, if we are to augur of | very sad shifts too at times, and rarely prospering, 
the future from what has been taking place for | in any sense of the term. The whole fee-simple 
many years past, we might predicate with some- | of his possessions would hardly buy you a new 





| thing approaching to certainty, the annihilation | pair of gloves—so forlorn and wind-wafted are 


| the community of interest, which is or ought to be 
| the real bond of unity between them, good, and not 
| evil, may perhaps flow from such a consummation. 


| neither masters (save that they are their own 


| temporise-a trade in moments of emergency. A 


| principal taverns of the city, and reaped a good 


| Vehicles were not quite the indispensable luxuries 
| or conveniences they had supposed them to be. 
| Does a public spectacle promise to delight the 
| Londoner ? the members of this supernumerary 
| élass make a trade of it: a few planks, one or two | 


| atno very remote period of small tradesmen and | his integuments. 





The secret of his unfortunate 
small capitalists altogether, or their exclusion from | cdndition would often be found in the fact that, 


all trades except those to the exercise of which 
some undesirable associations are attached, or 
which are accompanied by disagreeable circum- 
stances in practice. We owe it to a redundance of 
capital and a comparative dearth of territory, that 
a number of industrial trades, which were once 
exclusively practised by the middle and lower 
classes, are now carried on by men of princely in- 
comes by means of unlimited capital. 
goes on to increase, the field of speculation for the 
man of little capital will diminish, and the social 
distinction between master and workman, which 
has been growing broader and wider for these 
hundred years past, will reach its climax. If good 
feeling be retained, and neither party lose sight of 


It is curious and interesting to observe among 
the numerous supernumerary class, who are 


masters) nor workmen, how readily they will ex- 


few winters back, when a high tide carried the 
Thames into the streets of Lambeth, and laid 
nearly a whole parish under water, there suddenly 
appeared a whole troop of mermen (we know not 
what else to call them) who travelled with goods 
or messages, and occasionally with passengers on 
their shoulders, through the flooded thorough- 
fares. When the cabs struck work suddenly last 
summer, up rose upon the instant an army of 
porters, who besieged the railway stations and the 


harvest by their labours—proving at the same 
time to the recalcitrant drivers of cabs that their | 


As capital | 





couples of ricketty chairs, or a brace of empty bar- 


| Tels, constitute a scaffolding, upon which, for the 


consideration of a few pence, the sight-seer may | 


having no proper calling, his sole means of living 
are the opportunities, all too few, which occasion- 
ally arise of “ making a trade.” 


AN OLD HOUSE LN COLOGNE. 


Amone the many historical objects of curiosity in 
Cologne, to which the professional cicerone seldom 
fails to conduct the sight-seeing traveller, is a 
goodly mansion, situated in the Sternengasse, and 
well known in the town by the name of Jabach 
House. The interior of the house is not usually 
shown to strangers; indeed, it contains no histo- 
rical relics of the celebrated personages who once 
inhabited it, nor aught to satisfy the cravings of 
visual curiosity, the only gratification to be derived 
from an inspection of it being the association of 
ideas ; for we naturally feel pleasure in contemplating 
even four bare walls, when we know that genius once 
resided within them, or fallen royalty underwent 
therein the bitter trials of poverty and deprivation. 

The entrance to this mansion, like that of most 
of the larger houses in Cologne, consists of folding- 
doors, large enough to admit of the ingress of a 
carriage. Immediately over the door, in a kind of 
frame, is the bust of a man, carved in oak, which 
at once arrests the attention of the passer-by, the 
more so as he does not fail to recognise, at the first 
glance, the large bonnet so intimately connected 
with the well-known portrait of Rubens. On each 
side of the doorway is an inscription in German, en- 
graved on a tablet of stone, let into the wall. 

That on the left is as follows :-— 

“On the 29th of June, 1577, being the festival 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, Peter Paul Rubens was 
born in this house and baptized in the parish 
church of St. Peter’s. He was the seventh son of 
his parents, who lived here nineteen years. His 
father was a senator at Antwerp for the term of 
six years. On account of religious troubles he fled 
to Cologne, where he died in 1587. He was buried 
with great pomp in St. Peter’s church. Our Peter 
Paul Rubens, the German Apelles, wished to see 


| mount for a few minutes while the spectacle goes | his birth-place Cologne once more, and with his 


past ; if it break down, it is, they think, of no great | own hand inaugurate, in the church where he was 
consequence, as you always pay before you get up, | baptized, his celebrated picture of the Crucifixion of 
and you are at liberty to get down any way you | St. Peter, which had been ordered of him by our cele- 
choose. Is an illumination coming off? the super- | brated connoisseur of art, Eberhard Jabach, senator, 
numerary makes his trade of it by moulding clay | but death overtook him, in Antwerp, on the 30th of 
candlesticks, which he retails at sixpence the dozen | May, 1640, in the sixty-third year of his age.” 
to all loyal and rejoicing subjects. Does a fire| On the right hand weread:— 

k out in your kitchen flue? the supernumerary “To this house fled Marie de Medicis, widow of 
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Henry rv, and mother of Louis x11 of France. 
She called Rubens from his dwelling in Antwerp 
to paint for her palace in Paris the principal 
epochs of her life. He completed the work in 
twenty-one large pictures; but she, persecuted by 
fate, died in Cologne on the third of July, 1642, 
aged sixty-eight years, in the very room where 
Rubens was born. Her heart was buried before 
the chapel of the three kings in the cathedral ; her 
body was afterwards removed to St. Denis. Before 
she died she thanked the senate for the permission 
they had granted her to reside in Cologne, accom- 
panying her thanks with honourable gifts, which 
the turmoils of revolutions have for the most part 
destroyed.” 

The events recorded in these inscriptions give 
an historical importance to the house, that, accord- 
ing to some indefatigable truth-loving antiquaries, 
does not in reality belong to it. They were written 
in the early part of the present century by a 
learned antiquary, named Walraff, of considerable 
local fame, and whose name is associated with the 
museum of antiquities, which he founded and be- 
queathed to his native city. 

His enthusiastic patriotic zeal has prompted him 
to speak of ow Rubens, and the German Apelles, 
titles which the patriots of Antwerp will not be so 
willing to concede to the great painter. We are 
indebted also to the same zealous patriotism for 
the information that Marie de Medicis died in the 
very same chamber in which Rubens was born. 
The fact, if true, lends a greater interest to this 
historical monument; but in reality there is so 
little foundation in history for the assertion, that 
even the identity of the house itself, as we have 
said, is a matter of dispute, the official documents 
of Cologne mentioning only the name of the street. 
Tradition, however, often the surest guide in such 
matters, has fixed upon the house in question as 
the scene of the recorded events, and, as the 
contrary has not yet been proved, we may say, 
with the learned antiquary himself, on being 
asked what was his authority for fixing on this 
particular house, “ We must take it for granted.” 

The founder of the Flemish family of Rubens was 
Bartholomew Rubens, an Austrian, who was in the 
suite of the emperor Charles v. After the coronation 
of the emperor at Aix la Chapelle, he followed his 
court to Brussels, and remained in the Netherlands. 

The character and excellent qualities of his son, 
John Rubens, the father of our great painter, 
were duly set forth in an inscription on his tomb- 
stone in St. Peter’s at Cologne. Though engraved 
on stone, it exists at present only on the more 
durable monument of paper, the gravestone having 
been demolished on the removal of the floor of the 
choir some years ago. Besides the facts mentioned 
in the inscription on Jabach House, it informs us 
that he was a distinguished lawyer, and had tra- 
velled through France and Italy, to cultivate his 
mind and enlarge the sphere of his knowledge ; and 
that he enjoyed the esteem of his countrymen for 
his probity, and the high sense of justice which he 
displayed as a member of the senatorial college. 
Also that the monument was erected to his me- 
mory by Maria Pypeling, his wife, after a happy 
union of twenty-six years. In the tranquillity of 
his retreat at Cologne, surrounded by every do- 
mestic comfort, he devoted the considerable ener- 


gies of his mind to the education of his family 
and the cultivation of the fine arts, which his 
ample fortune and extensive knowledge enabled 
him to do with great success, and a large portion 
of his wealth to the alleviation of misery and 
affliction among the poor of his adopted city, 
Such a father was not likely to be long in dis. 
covering, nor backward in fostering, the extraor- 
dinary talent of his youngest son, whose genius 
for painting already showed itself, as well as those 
general powers of mind which did make him a 
great diplomatist, and would have made him a 
great man, in whatever career he might have 
chosen as their sphere of action. Peace having 
been restored to the Netherlands, after the siege 
of Antwerp by the duke of Parma, the mother of 
Rubens, a year after the death of her husband, 
returned to her native city with her whole family. 

Rubens was not long in rising to distinction. 
His predilection and genius for painting raised 
him to be the greatest artist of his age, but did 
not prevent his devoting himself to science and 
learning, and those lesser accomplishments and 
graces which are requisite to form the complete 
gentleman. So great was his success, that his 
patrons scarcely knew which to admire in him 
most—the painter, the scholar, or the courtier. 
He gained the unbounded confidence of the Spanish 
grandees in the Netherlands, and was especially 
protected by the infanta, Isabella Clara Eugenia, 
with whom he was so great a favourite that she 
recommended him to king Philip, her nephew, 
with high encomiums on his excellent qualities 
and extraordinary talents. 

Rubens was appointed secretary to the royal 
special council of the Netherlands ; and the ability 
with which he filled the post soon reached the 
ears of Philip. The road to the highest official 
appointments lay open before him, but he was 
without political ambition; and no temptation 
could withdraw him from his easel, to which he 
devoted all the time that he could spare from his 
duties as secretary. He infused a new spirit into 
the painting of the Netherlands, and sought to 
lead his countrymen from their too servile imita- 
tions of others. Of too original a mind to be an 
imitator himself, he executed the conceptions of 
his own expanded intellect ; and, instead of follow- 
ing the public taste, he formed it. His pupils fol- 
lowed his instructions as implicitly as servants the 
orders of a master; and thus was formed the cele- 
brated Flemish school, of which he may be con- 
sidered the patriarch. 

Philip had an important mission to the court 
of England, which could only be confided to a 
man of rank and capacity, well acquainted with 
the politics of Spain and its relation to foreign 
countries. Among all his ministers and grandees 
there was not one in whom he did not discover 
some failing or other, when he accidentally cast 
his eyes on one of the official documents of the 
special council, which recalled to his mind all that 
he had heard of the sound sense and practical 
knowledge of business which its secretary possessed. 
“ That is the man for my purpose,” exclaimed the 
king, half aloud, and immediately gave the order 
for the drawing up of the official appointment 
to the post. 





Rubens fulfilled the mission to the perfect satis- 
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faction of his royal master, who, as a reward for 
his services, made him a knight of the empire. 
Charles 1, with whom he concluded peace between 
the crowns of Spain and England, made him con- 
siderable presents, dubbed him a knight, and gave 
him, in presence of the parliament, his own sword, 
and a ring which he drew from his finger. 

Cologne possesses two masterpieces by the hand 
of Rubens. The one, a Holy Family, as it is 
termed, in the excellent private collection of Herr 
Weyer, in which the painter has represented the 
members of his own family; the other is the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, forming the altar-piece 
of the church dedicated to that apostle. 

The latter celebrated picture was one of the last, 
if not the very last, executed by the renowned 
maestro. After his death it was purchased by an 
agent of Herr von Jabach, for the sum of 1200 
Brabantine florins, and brought to Cologne. Of 
its merits there are several conflicting opinions ; 
but this is not the place to enter into a discussion 
of them. It was carried off to Paris by the French 
at an early period of the Revolution, when a miser- 
able copy supplied its place in Cologne. After 
remaining in Paris nearly twenty years, it was 
restored to its original position through the active 
patriotism (or the vandalism, according to M. 
Denon, then conservateur of the museum in Paris) 
of a distinguished citizen of Cologne, Herr von 
Groote, at that time an officer in the allied army. 
At present both copy and original are exposed to 
view—the former at all times, the latter only on 
great festivals, and when the purses of the curious 
are specially opened for the purpose. 

From the year 1635 Rubens suffered much from 
the gout, which, becoming gradually worse, com- 
pelled him to renounce the service of the state, 
and the execution of many artistical works he had 
soqery and which finally put an end to his bril- 
iant and prosperous career. 

Let us now turn to the other celebrated and less 
fortunate inhabitant of Jabach House. Strange, in- 
deed, is the contrast that the lives of these two 
personages form! The one going forth into the 
world from the house of his birth to gain riches, 
honours, and a renown more lasting and brilliant 
than all the regal pomp and pride of the days of 
her prosperity could gain for her with whose name 
he is here associated ; the other an unwilling exile, 
both from the land of her birth and that of her 
adoption, separated from her friends, quitting re- 
gal power and the splendours of a court, to die in 
the same house, surrounded by strangers, amid the 
deprivations of an almost abject poverty ! The de- 
crees of an allwise Providence appear hard some- 
times to short-sighted mortals; and yet, if our 
sympathy with the present sufferings of the unfor- 





tunate did not lead us to cast a veil of oblivion 
over the errors of the past, we should but too 
often confess that the sufferers from adverse for- 
tune are in reality but the victims of their own 
imprudence and misconduct. 

space does not allow us to follow the occur- 
rences of Marie de Medicis’ eventful and dramatic 
life, nor to trace the workings of an ambition too 
great for the strength of her mind, nor to enume- 
rate her many imprudent and violent actions ; we 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the little that is 
known of her last days as passed in Jabach House. 





———— 
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Banished from France by the influence and in- 
trigues of Richelieu, Marie de Medicis alternately 
took refuge in England, Belgium, and Germany. 
In London, where she remained three years, she 
received from Charles 1 the munificent sum of a 
hundred pounds a-day, for the maintenance of her 
rank—a liberality but ill repaid by the French 
court some time afterwards. Henriette, daughter 
of Henry 1v, and widow of Charles, was suffered 
to linger in poverty in an attic of the Louvre; 
and, while waiting for her miserable pittance, was 
compelled, in the winter, to lie in bed to supply 
the place of fuel which she was unable to purchase. 

It is a strange anomaly in the human character 
—but no less strange than true—that men are 
always most vindictive towards those whom they 
have most deeply wronged. The vengeance of 
Richelieu, not satisfied with the banishment of its 
victim from France, followed her into exile; and 
Charles 1, who resisted Cromwell with such tena- 
city, and Philip, king of Spain, found themselves 
too weak to oppose the demands of the all-power- 
ful minister ; accordingly they withdrew from the 
mother of their respective queens the pecuniary 
aid they had hitherto afforded her. 

In Antwerp, it was the house of Rubens that 
afforded a refuge to the persecuted queen; and 
his reception of her was such as might be expected 
from a man of so noble and generous a mind. 

Marie de Medicis arrived at Cologne on the 
28th February, 1642; and though Rubens had 
been dead nearly two years, it was, doubtless, in 
consequence of his recommendation that she took 
up her abode in the house that had once afforded 
his own family a safe refuge. The passions which 
had led herself and others into misfortune had 
been subdued by time and adversity, and she lived 
at Cologne in the most retired seclusion, occupied 
only with the remembrance of her past glory, and 
with the contemplation of a future life. But, 
alas! these preparations were clouded and defiled 
with an unscriptural superstition. Her only in- 
tercourse with strangers was with the nuns of a 
neighbouring convent, whom she visited with the 
express permission of the pope, and with whom 
she passed much of her time. 

To this convent of the “ Holy Virgin Mary,” in 
the Schnurgasse, she made during her life, and 
bequeathed in her testament, many expensive pre- 
sents, among which was an image of the Virgin 
that she had had made in Brabant, and to which 
her erroneous devotions had constantly been paid 
in the chapel of Jabach House. This image was 
soon endowed by the superstitious with super- 
natural powers, and was supposed to be instru- 
mental in brmging about the celebrated Peace of 
Westphalia, and became in consequence so cele- 
bentel, that, from far and near, pilgrims came to 
pay their devotions to it! It was called the Image 
of Mercy; but the lower classes, ever prone to 
connect the spiritual (if we may use such a term 
in speaking of a gross superstition) with some 
outward and visible quality, called it the Black 
Mother of God in the Schnurgasse, the wood of 
which it was made having become black from age. 

In the registers of the council at Cologne, we 
find several entries referring to the residence of 
Marie de Medicis in that town :— 

“ April 9th, 1642. At the request of the queen 






































47 
dowager, the honourable council grants that for a 
few days two or three soldiers may mount guard 
before her majesty’s house. The commissioners 
of war are ordered to leave the chains across the 
street locked till ten o’clock in the forenoon.” 

*€ April 21st. 


ing of the chains, Drs. Lennep and Cusemann are 


commissioned to communicate with the chamber- | 
lain of the queen dowager of France, to see what can | 


be done for the removal of the cause of annoyance.” 

* April 25th. The post for the chain placed be- 
fore the house of Widow Kollini shall be taken 
away on the removal of the queen dowager: the 
neighbours to be exhorted to patience by Doctors 
Lennep and Cusemann.” 

“ May 2nd. The serjeants to be informed that 
the honourable council will not permit the beating 
of drums in the vicinity of the queen dowager’s 
house, or anything else that may disturb her 
peace.” 


* July 4th, 1642. The queen dowager of France | 


having departed this life yesterday, his imperial 
majesty and the crowns of Spain, France, and 
England, to be informed of the same.” 

Marie de Medicis was attended on her death- 
bed by Fabius Chiusius, afterwards cardinal, who 
ascended the papal throne under the name of 
Alexander vii, but who was then resident nuncio 
at Cologne, and ambassador of the pope to assist 
in bringing about the peace of Westphalia. He 
was also present, the day before her death, at the 
drawing up of her will and testament, which is 
still preserved in the Royal Library of Paris. 

During the short period of her residence in 
Cologne she won the esteem and respect of the 
citizens, and died deeply lamented by them, not 
only on account of her singular and heavy misfor- 
tunes, but for her excellent personal qualities, 

“Thus perished,” says Miss Pardoe, in her 
history of this unhappy queen, “in a squalid cham- 
ber, between four bare walls—her utter destitution 
having, as we have already stated, driven her to 
the frightful alternative of denuding the ver 
apartment which was destined to witness her death 
agony of every inflammable article it contained, in 
order by such means to prepare the scanty meal that 


she could still command—and on a wretched bed | 
which one of her own lacqueys would, in her period | 


of power, have disdained to occupy—childless, or 
worse than childless, homeless, hopeless, and 
heartwrung—the haughty danghter of the Me- 
dici, the brilliant regent of France, the patroness 
of art, the dispenser of honours, and the mother 
of a long line of princes.” 

We know not what authority the gifted histo- 
rian may have for those eloquent words, nor 
whether they are to be taken in a literal sense, 
or if a portion of the truth has been sacrificed for 
dramatic effect ; but we scarcely know how to re- 
concile such abject poverty with many circam- 
stances attendant-upon her residence in Jabach 
House. The presents she made to the above- 
mentioned convent alone, to say nothing of those 
she gave to the town and to her own attendants, 
were'of such value as to have rendered unnecessary 
the resorting to her furniture fora supply of fuel ; 
though it may be urged, that as these presents 
were mostly articles used inthe service of the 


All the neighbours having com- | 
plained of the inconvenience arising from the lock- | 
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‘Roman catholic church, she was influenced by 
superstitious motives, and might consider it a 
meritorious action to give away, as she imagined, 
for the benefit of the soul, that which would have 
| amply supplied the necessities of the body. Nor 
can we suppose that the authorities of the town, 
who payed her such marked attention, or the 
; wealthy and influential nuncio, who had frequent 
intercourse with her, would suffer her to remain 
in such utter destitution; and surely a chamber. 
| lain was superfluous in a household so reduced as 
| not to be able to supply fuel for the preparation of 
| a simple meal. 
We do not undertake, however, to dispute the 
| fact, and merely state that no mention is made of 
it in any of the documents to which we have had 
access in Cologne. Be it as it may, that she was 
reduced to comparative destitution is an undis- 
: puted fact; and this is quite sufficient to enlist 
our sympathies on behalf of the royal sufferer. 
| Marie de Medicis was buried in the cathedral of 
Cologne, between the chapel of the three kings 
and the high altar ; but, on the 9th of February fol- 
| lowing, her body was removed, and taken to France 
| by an embassy that journeyed to Cologne for the 
| express purpose. Her heart alone remained in its 
| original burial-place. A plate of copper covered 
|the tomb, but it was torn up at the time of the 
| French occupation of the town ; and at present, the 
| copper nails which fastened it alone remain to 
| point out the resting-place of a heart that was 
| only free from suffering when it ceased to beat. 

Her remains, together with those of her hus- 
band, Henry rv, and the hearts of Louis x11 and 
| xiv, having being rescued from the revolutionary 
violation of the royal tombs, were again deposited, 
in 1824, in the vaults of the church at St. Denis, 
near Paris. Her persecutors soon followed the 
unfortunate queen to the grave. Richelieu died 
!in the same year, and her son, Louis x11, in 
the following year, after having thanked the ho- 
nourable council of Cologne, and presented them 
with a curiously-wrought image of the Virgin as 
'a token of his gratitude for their kind reception 
of a mother whom he himself had suffered to die 
in a foreign country, amidst all the horrors of 
| penury and neglect ! 

If such be the fruits of the adoration of images, 
we are led in no uncharitable spirit to remember 
the declaration of the Divine record on the subject: 
“They that make them are like unto them; so 
is every one that trusteth in them.” 








ROYALTY AT TABLE. 


Wnen Peter the Great and his consort dined 
together, they were waited on by a page and the 
empress’s favourite chambermaid. Even at larger 
dinners, he bore uneasily the presence and service 
of what he called listening lacqueys. His taste 
was not an imperial one. ' He loved, and most fre- 
quently ordered, for his‘own especial enjoyment, 2 
soup with four cabbages in it; gruel; pig, with 
sour cream for sauce ; cold roast meat, with pickled 
cucumbers or salad; lemons and Iampreys ; salt 
meat, ham, and Linburgh cheese. Previously to 
addressing himself to the “ consumimation ” of this 
supply, he took a glass of aniseed water. At his 
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repast he quaffed quass, a sort of beer, which would ; thing had been seen like this enchantment m 
have disgusted an Egyptian ; and he finished with | France before; and nothing like it, it is hoped, 
Hungarian or French wine. All this was the will ever be seen there or elsewhere again. The 
repast of a man who seemed, like the nation of | guests thought themselves little gods, and were 
which he was the head, in a transition state, be- | not a jot more reasonable than Augustus and his 
tween barbarism and civilization ; beginning dinner | companions, who sat down to dinner attired as 
with cabbage water, and closing the banquet with | deities. 

goblets of Burgundy. | Perhaps Louis xv never looked so little like a 
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Peter and his consort had stranger tastes than | king as when he dined or supped in publie—a 
these. ‘This illustrious pair once arrived at Stut- | peculiar manifestation of his kingly character. 
hof, in Germany, where they claimed not only the | The Parisians and their wives used to hurry down 
hospitality of the table, but a refuge for the night. to Versailles on a Sunday, to behold ‘ ne feeding of 
The owner of the country house at which they | the beast which it cost them so much to keep. On 
sought to be guests was a Herr Schoppenhauer, these occasions he always had boiled eggs before 
who readily agreed to give up to them a small | him. He was uncommonly dexterous in decapi- 
bed-room, the selection of which had been made by | tating the shell by a single blow from his fork; 
the emperor himself. It was aroom without stove | and this feat he performed weekly at his own 
or fire-place, had a brick floor, the walls were bare; | table, for the sake of the admiration which it ex- 
and the season being that of rigorous winter, a | cited in the cockney beholders. But an egg broken 
difficulty arose as to warming this chamber. The | by the king, or Damiens broken alive upon the 
host soon solved the difficulty. Several casks of | wheel, and torn asunder by wild horses—each was 
brandy were emptied on the floor, the furniture a sight gazed upon, even by the youthful fair, 
being first removed, and the spirit was then set | 


fire to. The czar screamed with delight as he saw | 


nac. The fire was no sooner extinguished than 
the bed was replaced, and Peter and Catherine 
straightway betook themselves to their repose, and 
not only slept profoundly all night in this gloomy 
bower, amid the fumes and steam of burnt brandy, 
but rose in the morning thoroughly refreshed and 
delighted with their couch, and the delicate 
vapours which had curtained their repose. 

The emperor was pleased, because, when an 
emergency had presented itself, provision to meet 
it was there at hand. Napoleon loved to be so 
served at his tables when in the field. He was 
irregular in the hours of his repasts, and he ate | 
rapidly and not over delicately. The absolute will | 





the sea of flames, and smelt the odour of the Cog- | | 


with a sort of admiration for the executioner ! 

The glory of the epicureanism of Louis xv. was 
iis “‘ magic table,” and the select worthless people 
especially invited to dine with him thereat. In 
1780 the countess of Oberkirch saw this table, 
even then a relic and wreck of the past. She 
and a gay party of great people, who hoped that 
God had created the world only for the comfort 
of those whom He had honoured by allowing 
to be born “noble,” paid a visit “to the apart- 
ments of the late king” in the Tuileries. There, 
among other things, she saw the celebrated magic 
table, the springs of which, she says, “ had become 
rusty from disuse.” ‘The good lady, who had not 
the slightest intention in the world to be satirical, 
thus describes the woudrous article, at the making 
of which Pompadour had presided :—*“ It was 


which he applied to most things, was exercised | placed in the centre of a room, where none were 
also in matters appertaining to the appetite. As allowed to enter but the invited guests of Louis 
soon as a sensation of hunger was experienced, it | xv. It would accommodate thirty persons. In 
must be appeased; and his table service was so | the centre was a cylinder of gilt copper, which 


had but to give expression to his will, and the 
slaves of his word promptly set before him roast | 
fowls, cutlets, and smoking coffee. He dined off 





arranged that, in any place and at any hour, he | 





mutton before risking the battle at Leipsic; and | 
it is said that he lost the day because he was suf- 
fering so severely from indigestion, that he was 
unable to arrange, with sufficient coolness, the 
mental calculations which he was accustomed to 
make as helps to victory. 

As Napoleon, the genius of war, was served in 
the field, Louis xv, the incarnation of selfishness 
and vice, was served in his mistress’s bower. That 
bower, built at Choisy for Pompadour, cost mil- 
lions; but it was one of the wonders of the world. 
For the royal entertainments, there were invented 
those little tables, called “ servants ” or “ waiters ;” 
they were mechanical contrivances, that immor- 
talized the artist Loriot. At Choisy, every guest 
had one of these tables to himself. No servant 
stood by to listen, rather than lend aid. What- 
ever the euest desired to have, he had but to write 
his wish on paper, and touch a spring, when the 
fable sunk through the flooring at his feet, and | 
speedily re-appeared, laden with fruits, with pastry, | 


or with wine, according to the order given. No- | 

















Se 


could be pressed down by springs, and would 
return with its top, which was surrounded by a 
band, covered with dishes. Around were placed 
four dumb waiters, on which would be found 
everything that was necessary.” In 1789 the 
countess says: “This table no longer exists, 
having been long since destroyed, with everything 
that could recall the last sad years of a monarch, 
who would have been good if he had not been per- 
verted by evil counsels.” 

After all, the gastronomic greatness of Louis xv 
was small compared with that of his predecessor, 
Louis xtv. The “state” of the latter was, im all 
things, more “cumbersome.” To be helpless was 
to be dignified; and to do nothing for himself, 
and to think of nothing du¢ himself, was the. sole 
life-business of this very illustrious king. A dozen 
men dressed him; there was one for every limb 
that had to be covered. His breakfast was as 
lumbering a matter as his ¢ot/ette ; and he tasted 
nothing till it had passed through the hands of 
half-a-dozen dukes. It took even three noblemen, 
ending with a prince of the blood, to present him 
a napkin with which to wipe his lips, before he 
addressed himself to the more serious business of 
the day —Dr. Doran. 
































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Mints for the Single aud the Alavried. 


PremaTurE MATRIMoONY.—Marriage is a divine and 
beautiful arrangement. It was designed by Providence 
not solely as the means of keeping up population, or as a 
mere social and economical convenience, but as the blend- 
ing of two spirits into one—the masculine representing 
wisdom and the feminine affection. When there is a true 
spiritual affinity between the two, then the design is ac- 
complished. : 

Premature marriages are among the greatest evils of 
the times; and it would be not a bad idea, in these days 
of reforms, if an anti-marrying-in-a-hurry society were 
instituted. Now-a-days, people leap into the magic life- 
circle, with no more consideration than they would partake 
of a dinner—little thinking that, when once in, they are 
there until their end comes. There is but little, some- 
times no mutual analysis of disposition, and comparison 
of tastes and affections. They seem to fancy that, if there 
are any discrepancies, the fatal Gordian knot, which can be 
seldom cut, and never untied, will harmonise all. 

The numbers who have felt this truth—the numbers still 
feeling it to their heart’s core—are incalculable. They re- 
cognise it as the great mistake of their lives. The chain is 
not to them a silken one, but a cable of iron, that tightens 
around ‘them more and more, crushing out all hope and 
energy, substituting hate for love, and eating out with its 
rust the very inner life of the soul. 

Boys and girls now marry to a greater extent than ever 
before, instead of waiting till they become full grown and 
matured men and women. The young dandy, as soon as 
he gets out of. short jackets, and finds a little furze 
gathered on his upper lip—and the young miss, as soon as 
she emerges from the nursery and abbreviated frocks— 
think they are qualified to assume the most solemn re- 
sponsibilities of life. And so if “Pa” and “Ma” won’t 
consent, they post off to some Gretna-Green, and there 
take obligations that, in ninety-nin2 cases out of a hundred, 
they will never cease bitterly to repent. 

Marriage should never be the result of fancy. The 
ball-room and . the. evening party rarely develop real 
character. Under the exhilarating influence of the dance, 
the glare of lights, and the merry quip and joke, the dis- 
solute young man may appear amiable, and the slatternly 
scold loveable.’ Matches made at such places, or under 
similar circumstances, are not of the class that originate in 
heaven. They-more generally are conceived in the opposite 
place, and bring forth only iniquity. The true way to 
learn each other is to do it at home, in the parlour, in the 
kitchen, and on occasions that test the temper. We see 
the result of these unions in the almost daily divorces that 
are taking place—in the running away of husbands, leav- 
ing their wives and children to starve—and in the elope- 
ment of wives. Not only this, but we witness it in 
broken-spirited men, made old in the prime of life, strug- 
gling on for mere food and clothing and shelter, and in 
women cross, dirty, sluttish, and wrinkled. 

It would be quite impossible for us to depict faithfully 
the multitude of physical and moral evils that result from 
these’ sinful alliances—for sinful they are. They ruin the 
body, corfupt the morals, and stultify the mind. And the 
result does not stop with husband and wife. There are 
the children. They partake of the feebleness and vices of 
the parents, both physical and moral, and go out into the 
busy world stunted and gnarled. God pity them ! 

We would not be understood as speaking against the 
institution of marriage. It is holy, beautiful, and benefi- 
cont. But let every one take his mate, or none. Let not 
the brave eagle pair with the stupid owl, nor the gentle 
dove with the carrion crow. Like should have like. _ It is 
a glorious sight to see two old people, who have weathered 
the storms and basked in the sunshines of life together, 

o hand in hand, lovingly and truthfully, down the gentle 

eclivity of time, with no angers, nor jealousies, nor hatreds 
garnered up against each other, and looking with hope and 
Joy to the everlasting youth of heaven, where they two 
shall be one for ever. That is true marriage—for it is the 
marriage of spirit with spirit. Their love is woven into a 
woof of gold, that neither time, nor death, nor eternity can 
sever.— American Paper. 





Po.iine THE Lins—a Hint ror Hussanps ayy 
Wives.—The first year of married life is a most important 
era in the history of man and wife. Generally, as it is 
spent, so is almost all subsequent existence. The wife and 
husband then assimilate their views and their desires, or 
else, conjuring up their dislikes, they add fuel to their pre- 
judices and animosities for ever afterward. 

“T have somewhere read,” says the Rev. Dr. Wisein. his 
“ Bridal Greetings,” “ of a bridegroom who gloried in his 
eccentricities. e requested his bride to accompany him 
into the garden a day or two after the wedding. He then 
threw a line over the roof of their cottage. Giving his 
wife one end of it, he retreated to the other side, and ex. 
claimed, “Pull the line!” She pulled it, at his request, 
as far as she could. He'cried, “ Pull it over!” “TI can’t,” 
she replied. “ Pull with all your might!” shouted the 
whimsical husband. But in vain were all the efforts of the 
bride to pull over the line, so long as the husband held on 
to the opposite end. But when he came round, and they 
both pulled at one end, it came over with great ease, 
“There,” said he, as the line fell from the ‘roof, “ you see 
how hard and ineffectual was our labour when we pulled in 
opposition to each other; but how easy and pleasant it is 
when we both pull together. If we oppose each other, it 
will be hard work ; if- we act together, it will be pleasant to 
live. ' Let us, therefore, always pull together.” 

In this illustration, homely as it may be, there is sound 
philosophy. Husband and wife must naturally bear and 
eoncede, if they wish to make home a retreat. of joy and 
bliss. .One alone cannot make home happy. «There must 
be a unison of action, sweetness of spirit, and great for- 
bearance and love in both husband and wife, to secure the 
great end of happiness in the domestic circle. — 


THe Ancuor or -Consugan AFFECTION. — Mere 
human love, however ardent and sincere, is too capricious, 
fading, feeble, to withstand the severe trials which the 
fairest bridal prospects are sure to meet. While people of 
the world practise habitually a thousand things in defiance 
of God’s will, they will not care to abstain from other 
things which destroy one another’s comfort. - The hus- 
band grows reserved—the wife becomes negligent—mutual 
estrangement of heart soon ensues.. They grow insipid 
towards each other; coldness generates neglect ; sympathy 
is stagnant; union of heart is gone. The one sees nothing 
to admire, the other makes no effort to please; and when 
things are brought to this, it would be difficult to finda 
condition in which there is less to'desire or more to fear. 

But godliness has the promise of the.life that now is: it 
is the healing branch with which the God of our mercies 
sweetens life’s bitter waters. If you are brought into 
living union with Christ, his divine Spirit which he has 
put within you will knit you to each other in a real oue- 
ness of heart, and mind, and will; which nothing else can 
create. Marriage makes you one ilesh}; religion makes 
you one spirit. Married life, among believers, is the 
“communion of saints.” It is an important thing, doubt- 
less, to be joined together for life; but it is quite another 


matter to know that in Christ Jesus you are joined toge- | 


ther for eternity. In the marriage bond you are joined 
together until death shall put you asunder, but if you are 
united together in the hopes and faith of the gospel, 
“neither death nor life, neither things present nor things 
to come, shall be able to separate you” from each other, 
because you are everlastingly one in Christ Jesus. “ He 
maketh men to be of one mind in a house.” Personal 
religion is the permanent element of union—the unfailing 
source of fresh sympathy. You feel that your temporal 
interests are but a part of your mutual concerns. 

“Husbands love your wives, as Christ also loved the 
Church.” Love them in the same manner, love them with 
something of the same degree, love them with the same 
continuance. The love to which Christian husbands are 
pledged, must not pass away in words and looks of evane- 
scent fondness, but must give rise to substantial efforts, 
incorporated into daily life, designed to make their wives 
happier by making them better, and in forgetting self, in 
order to please them for their edification.” —Mackenze 8 
Married Life; its Trials, Duties, and Joys. 
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